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SIXTH SERIES. 


SOME BULWARKS OF EMPIRE 


‘Ga Z\OLUMINOUS in the aggregate as 
V py) are the recent contributions to the 
literature of our Caribbean colonies, 

Hes elicited by the growing interest in 

those long- neglected outskirts of 

the Empire, their value as a factor 

in the imperial unity of the future has been 
strangely overlooked. For the West Indian Ques- 
tion is not nearly so much one of the maternal 
responsibilities of Great Britain to a brood of 
weakling children—which seems to be the sole 
view-point of most writers on the subject—as it 
is one of paramount significance to the future 


‘ integrity of the Empire. The British public has 


lately heard much about the industrial decadence 
of these colonies, and the national sense of ab- 
stract justice and fair-play has been widely 
appealed to on their behalf; but we have heard 
little or nothing of the claims which they have 
on the mother-country as the keystone in the 
arch of imperial expansion as the larger part of 
the girdle it is the dream of patriots to cast 
around the world during the coming century. 

It is my purpose in the following article to 
deal briefly with this aspect of the question. 
Before doing so, however, it may be well to 
present a concise account of the actual present 
and past conditions of the islands in their rela- 
tions to the mother-country. 

The British West Indies, as at present arranged 
politically, comprise six distinct colonial govern- 
ments—namely, Trinidad (with Tobago), Barbadoes, 
Windward Islands (Grenada, St Vincent, and 
St Lucia), Leeward Islands (Antigua, Dominica, 
Montserrat, St Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla, and the 
Virgin Islands), Jamaica (with the Turks and 
Caymans Islands), and the Bahamas. In the 
days when steamships were a curiosity and the 
submarine cable a dream of scientists, when the 
West Indian sugar- plantations discounted the 
wealth of Potosi’s silver-mines, each little island 
maintained its own political establishment. Those 
were the days of great prosperity, coincident with 
and following the stormy period of rapidly suc- 
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ceeding wars, during which our sea-heroes were 
building the fabric of empire and inscribing the 
names of the West Indian Islands in characters 
sufficiently lurid to be lasting on the pages of 
history. An indication of their wealth is found 
in the interesting fact that Jamaica alone, in the 
course of a few weeks, raised a popular contribu- 
tion to the expenses of the last French war of 
one million pounds. Yet while the Jamaica of 
picturesque Sir Henry Morgan is a familiar 
figure in British history, and a provd one withal, 
the Jamaica of Sir Henry Blake and her neigh- 
bours had to be rediscovered to this generation, 
and be accepted with contemptuous tolerance as 
mere over-seas burdens. 

Truly they were dark days that followed the 
transient splendour of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with the consummation of 
which the British nation is now asked to concern 
itself, with a view to relieving the bankrupt 
colonies in consideration of their contributions to 
the national supremacy in past times. The edge 
of the economic eclipse may be said to have fallen 
on the West Indies with the abolition of slave- 
labour sixty-one years ago; but other and rapidly 
succeeding contributory causes are noted, chief 
among which was the beet-sugar bounty system 
adopted by the Continental Powers, as was proved 
in an article recently published in this Journal, 
setting forth the disastrous effect of the bounty 
system on the West Indies. What is only now 
beginning to be realised in England, through the 
force of importunate representation, has long been 
felt in the colonies—namely, that in so far as 
the European bounties are concerned the British 
Free-trade policy is directly responsible for the 
disasters that have overtaken them. That is, 
that the free admission of bounty-fed foreign 
sugar to the home markets proved a mortal blow 
to the colonial industry. 

Two important changes occurred during what 
may be called the development of this decadence, 
which tended to break up the insular conditions 
that prevailed among the colonies, and to bring 
JUNE 16, 1900. 
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them into as close a moral as geographical 
proximity. The first was the introduction of 
regular steamship communication ; the next was 
the connection of the colonies with each other 
and with the mother-country by telegraph cable. 
These could exercise no material influence on the 
economic decay of the islands; but they brought 
their peoples into touch, wiped out insular pre- 
judices and rivalries, and rendered possible that 
community of common interests which may yet 
prove the foundation of a more solid, and there- 
fore more lasting, prosperity in the future than 
that of the past. 

The first result has been the partial and tenta- 
tive concentration of the many little governments 
into the six above enumerated, and there is a 
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steadily growing tendency toward a far more 
comprehensive union. The British Caribbean 
colonies, despite—indeed, it may be because of— 
their present parlous economical condition, are 
far from maintaining an unsympathetic attitude 
toward the aspirations after colonial federation 
and imperial union. The subject of a West 
Indian Dominion has been put forward on more 
than one occasion, and has on the whole been 
favourably commented upon. One of the latest 
and most philosophic of West Indian historians, 
the Hon. N. Darnell Davis, of British Guiana, 
has incidentally illustrated this in his capital 
little work, The West Indian Bundle of Sticks. 

It is a fact that, generally speaking, the West 
Indians are entirely loyal, and their loyalty is of 
the enthusiastic rather than the passive type; and 
this applies to them as a whole, without reference 
to race distinctions. Much has been said of late 
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about political discontent, particularly in Jamaica; 
but the statements are wholly the result of a 
failure to grasp the points of significance in the 
situation. Something is also attributable to 
American imaginative journalism. For instance, 
an American tourist who recently went through 
Jamaica was struck by this, and made the follow- 
ing remark : ‘ Disloyalty, indeed! Why, the wide- 
spread, thick-laid loyalty of the people, alike of 
the masses and classes, as you call them here—of 
the former to their “Missis Queen,” and of the 
latter to their “Lady Supreme of Jamaica” ’—one 
of Her Majesty’s official titles, claimed in Jamaica 
on the authority of many old documents dating 
back to the reign of Queen Anne—‘would be 
sickening to my republican stomach were it not 
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so touching to my human heart. Their loyalty 
seems more like a physical function than a moral 
sentiment.’ 

That the British Government propose extending 
aid to the colonies has been made manifest. 
This contemplates the restoration of the sugar 
industry and the development of those minor 
agricultural industries the possibilities of which 
have been brought into prominence through the 
failure of the sugar-markets. Their economic 
future may, therefore, be said to be provided for. 
We may now proceed to consider their future 
political significance in the imperial scheme. 

It is obvious to even the most casual student 
of current history that European civilisation, and 
with it, inevitably, European political influences 
and rivalries, are steadily pressing eastward at an 
ever-accelerating rate of progression. Look at 
this movement closer and we find that it is 
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diverging along two opposite channels, both of 
which tend toward the same objective—the Pacific 
Ocean. Eastward it trends from Russia through 
northern Asia, and from Great Britain and the 
states of southern and central Europe through the 
Suez Canal and round the continent of Africa. 
Westward it trends from Great Britain and the 
United States through North America. Now, 
this movement makes for the building up of a 
great Pacific civilisation destined to follow that 
of the Atlantic as the latter did that of the 
Mediterranean ; and the question of the British, 
or of the so-called Anglo-Saxon, share in the 
development of this civilisation is necessarily one 
of paramount interest to all whose sentiments 
respond to the scheme of imperial expansion or 
consolidation. 

The geographical distribution of the British 
Empire gives it a present predominant position 
in the movement, for it alone already holds 
territory on both sides of the vast oceanic basin— 
Canada on the eastern shore, and Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and several minor but strategi- 
cally important points on the western side; not 
to mention the South African strongholds, which, 
although out of the reckoning from a strictly 
geographical point of view, are nevertheless of 
great strategic importance. Add to this territorial 
standing its far-reaching political and commercial 
influences in the still independent Oriental 
nations, and we find ample cause for the 
operation of that active international jealousy 
and rivalry which may some day force upon 
Great Britain a life-and-death struggle to main- 
tain her imperial integrity. 

These general conditions of predominance having 
been the result of a gradual and natural develop- 
ment, they have afforded international jealousy 
no scope for effective opposition. The funda- 
mental conditions that rendered the growth of 
the Empire possible, are, however, now rapidly 
changing. In the Orient itself a new Power has 
arisen, or matured, with which, either as friend 
or foe, Great Britain must count; whilst Russia, 
Germany, France, and Italy are warming to the 
work of extending their influence in the East, 
and preparing for themselves a part in the 
Pacific civilisation at least equal to that they 
have sustained in the era of Atlantic civilisation. 
Morally and commercially, the struggle for first 
place—or possibly it were better to say for place 
at all—has begun already. The time of the 
political struggle that must follow cannot, by the 
most optimistic reasoning, be referred to any very 
distant historic to-morrow. 

The result of the late Hispano-American war 
introduces another factor into the situation. For 
the first time the United States appears in an 
imperial réle, acquiring, retaining, and administer- 
ing colonial possessions in the East and West 
Indies. With her, therefore, as with Japan— 
whether as friend or foe, although almost certainly 


as the former—Great Britain will have to count. 
This new feature in the situation adds consider- 
ably to the already vast, if, indeed, not vital, 
strategic importance of our West Indian colonies 
as bulwarks of the Empire. 

For years past it has been a recognised fact 
that the westward trend of civilisation to the 
Pacific demanded the construction of a ship-canal 
across the Darien isthmus to complement that at 
Suez. The idea itself is, of course, nothing new. 
A waterway across the Panama isthmus was but 
the perfected realisation of the crude scheme 
of William Paterson, the celebrated Scotch phil- 
osopher and humanitarian, who, more than two 
centuries ago, projected a great level causeway 
‘over which the commerce of both hemispheres 
should roll in stupendous ebb and flow, tran- 
shipped between the clouds of white argosies 
encircling both horizons.’ The effort to construct 
the canal has so far failed; but now that United 
States imperialism makes it a political as well as 
a commercial necessity.to that country, there can 
be no doubt about its speedy completion; and 
the opening of this canal must bring about an 
important change in the situation in so far as 
the Pacific sections of the British Empire are 
concerned. 

As a naval Power, Great Britain practically 
dominates the Pacific now, not alone because of 
her well-distributed naval and coaling stations 
there, but also because, in the’ event of war, she 
holds the key of its near-by western gateway— 
the Suez Canal. To maintain this position after 
the opening of an eastern gateway at Panama or 
thereabouts it will be necessary for her to hold 
the key of that also; and how can this be 
accomplished without immediately precipitating a 
collision with her jealous rivals, possibly even 
with that Power on whose friendship through 
community of interest she must largely rely in 
the future ? 

This is a wide and deep question of imperial 
policy with which, as such, we can of course 
have nothing to do in an article of this character. 
It is set forth solely for the purpose of giving 
force to the argument on behalf of the West 
Indies. A glance at a map will show that the 
projected canal lies on the inner side of the 
Caribbean Sea, which is formed by the sym- 
metrical chain of the Antilles extending from 
close to the shores of Yucatan in Mexico to those 
of Venezuela in South America. Although, unlike 
the Mediterranean, the Caribbean is not a land- 
locked sea capable of being dominated by an 
outer Gibraltar and an inner Malta, yet as a 
possible theatre of naval operations, looking to 
the dominance of the future canal, it might 
almost be regarded as a British lake. The 
northern shores of this lake, indeed, are now 
practically American, the Haytian element not 
counting; but, arguing apart from the fact that 
British and American community of interests will 
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probably make for an Angio-American alliance, it 
will be seen that Jamaica naturally fits the canal 
as a key does its lock. Not that Jamaica alone, 
however perfectly fortified, could command the 
canal even against American opposition were that 
necessary. It derives its possibilities of invin- 
cibility from the support of the minor military 
stations and naval depéts in the Windward 
Islands, which are brought within mobilising 
distance by the all-British cable connection vid 
Bermuda, now needing only for its completion 
a comparatively short section from Jamaica to 
St Kitts. 

When the true significance of these geographi- 
cal conditions is considered, it does not need 
any prophetic prescience to foresee that, with or 


without the powerful aid of the United States, it 
is here that sooner or later, during the course 
of the mighty and perhaps revolutionary inter- 
national activities of the coming century, Great 
Britain will have to meet her rivals in a supreme 
struggle, not only for predominance in the Pacific 
civilisation, but for the maintenance of her 
imperial integrity itself. 

Thus, then, will the wheel of history once 
more bring the Caribbean strongholds into pro- 
minence, restoring them to their former impor- 
tance as bulwarks of the Empire. Herein lies 
the true strength of their claim for special con- 
sideration and active assistance from the mother- 
country in the critical crisis through which they 
are passing. 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. 


CHAPTER IV.—MDLLE. X. HERSELF. 


WAS delighted to find the picture 
practically uninjured. The back 
was merely smoked; the face was 
not even blistered. I gloried in my 
treasure, and would not have parted 
with it for fifty times the trifle it 

had cost me. I decided not to have it framed till 
I could give it the place of honour over the fire- 
place in my own special sanctum in my own home 
in England, when I had found one and had got 
settled in it. For now, after ten years of the sea 
and two of uniettered roving over the face of 
the earth, my thoughts were beginning to dwell 
longingly on the delights of a home of my own. 
It must be a cosy house, not too large, covered 
with ivy and sheltered by trees. It must face the 
sea, and have a trim lawn running down towards 
it, if possible; and I would buy a two-hundred- 
ton steam-yacht. It seemed to me that amid 
such surroundings there were the elements, at 
all events, of peace and happiness. 

I must, of course, keep my promise and visit old 
Mrs Sandbacker out in Los Angeles; but I had 
not the slightest desire to settle there, not even 
though she should try to tempt me to it with the 
whole or a portion of her remaining millions. 
So, after another week of Paris, I packed my 
boxes with great content, sent the bulkier ones 
direct to London, and started for a final leisurely 
jaunt towards home through Normandy and 
Brittany, with my beautiful ‘Mdlle. X.’ carefully 
packed in my portmanteau inside a stout roll of 
cardboard to prevent her getting crushed. She 
was my chiefest possession ; the sight of the lovely 
face thrilled me every time I looked at it, and 
set a glow in my heart whenever I thought of it, 
which was pretty well all the time. To say that 
I would have given much and gone far to meet 
Mdlle. X. in person is quite unnecessary. ‘ Yet,’ 
I said to myself at times, ‘perhaps it is as well 


as it is. Mademoiselle in the flesh might turn 
out very different from mademoiselle on canvas. 
Better the charm of an illusion than a possibly 
ghastly disillusionment.’ 

I found the remote, slow life of Brittany very 
soothing after Vienna and St Petersburg and 
Paris, and I lingered there longer than I had 
intended—first for my own enjoyment, and then 
for reasons of much greater moment. Sombre, 
time-worn old Rennes delighted me. I made it 
my headquarters for a time, and thence rode and 
rambled all over the country-side. Thus it was 
that, for the second time in my life, fate or luck 
or Providence threw me a wonderful chance, and, 
to my lasting benefit and happiness, it did not 
escape me. 

I had been spending a day in Vitré, and came 
so near to losing the train back to Rennes that 
it was actually on the move when I leaped 
through the doors of the waiting-room, almost 
upsetting the blue-bloused attendant who stood 
with his back towards me watching the train 
start. He gave a great bellow of astonishment at 
my temerity, and so drew upon me the attentions 
of all the other officials on the platform. A 
scowling gendarme, gorgeously attired, made as 
though to stop me; but I dodged him easily. 
Next I encountered three or four attendants in 
blue blouses sauntering along with their hands in 
their pockets, who made surprised and ineffectual 
grabs at me; but I got past them, sprang on to 
the step of the rapidly running train, and, throw- 
ing back the catch of the carriage door nearest 
me, turned the handle and drew myself in. 

It was a first-class, and had two occupants, a 
priest and a lady. I leaned out of the window 
to fasten the lower catch, waved an_ ironical 
farewell to my friends on the platform, and then 
sank down into a seat panting with my run, and 
in high good humour at having got through. 
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Before I had recovered my wind I glanced 
round to see who my fellow-travellers might be, 
and then—— I remember still the catch in my 
breath and the feeling of intense repression that 
took hold of me, as though I were gazing on a 
beautiful bubble which a rash breath might 
dissipate. 

In the farther corner of the carriage sat—Mdlle. 
X. It was impossible I could be mistaken. Did 
I not know every curve of the beautiful face, 
every hair almost of the shapely, well-poised head ? 
That picture had not been in my possession all 
these days for nothing. 

I gazed at her—open-mouthed, I believe—with 
wonder which was not far from awe, and was 
certainly very near to reverence. It was truly 
wonderful and beyond words that, of all the 
carriages in that train, I should have tumbled 
into the one that contained the sweet living 
original of the pictured face that was never absent 
from my thoughts. 

It was Mdlle. X. without a doubt, and yet not 
just the Mdlle. X. of the portrait. The lovely 
face was shadowed ; the straight, calm eyes gazed, 
with a saddened look in them, out over the 
passing country. There was a pathetic little droop 
at that corner of the mouth which was nearest me. 
She was in trouble. I wondered what it was, and 
ached to help her. But in its essentials the face 
was the one I knew so well and had learned to 
love so much. I wondered whether the thin- 
lipped, ascetic-faced old man in the broad-brimmed 
beaver and long black sowtane who sat opposite 
her had anything to do with the trouble; and 
the possibility that he had made me dislike him. 
How could he sit there so cold and stern, with 
never a comforting word or look for the sorrowful 
girl before him? Later on it occurred to me, in 
justice to him, that if they had come all the way 
from Paris, as was probable, he had had ample 
opportunity of offering such comfort and consola- 
tion as might be in him—though, indeed, the grim 
face did not suggest any deep fount of either— 
and had probably availed himself of it. 

Once, as I sat gazing at her with this rude 
stare of utter wonder and surprise, the girl turned 
her head slowly towards me, impelled thereto no 
doubt by the unconscious impression of my look. 
But the great, sad eyes rested on me for a moment 
as unconcernedly as if I had been a stone, and 
with as little recognition of my being ; and when 
I dared to glance at her again she was looking 
sadly at the passing landscape once more. 

While my mind was still in a whirl at my 
wonderful and unexpected discovery, the head of 
the conductor in charge of the train came suddenly 
through the window alongside me, and _ recalled 
me to a due sense of my misconduct. 

‘I’m awfully sorry to have broken rules’—— 
I began in English; and, though I was looking 
at him, I got an impression of a sudden start on 
the part of Mdlle. X., and it seemed to me that 


she turned towards us. ‘Pardon! I regret, M. 
le Conducteur, the unusual manner in which I 
got on the train; but, you see, I was very anxious 
not to miss it, and, I think, there is no harm 
done ;’ and I slipped a five-frane piece into his 
hand. With a short homily on the enormity of my 
offence and the risk I had run, he gripped his 
way along the footboard and left me absolved. 

When I glanced at mademoiselle she was look- 
ing out of the window again ; but it seemed to me 
there was a tinge of colour in the white cheek 
which had not been there before. 

Before we reached Rennes I had made up my 
mind what to do, and that was simply not to 
lose sight of Mdlle. X., come of it what might. 
They might be going straight on to Brest, or to 
St Malo, or to Vannes, or to any place on any of 
the lines leading to these places; but, wherever 
they went, I was going too, and without their 
perceiving it, if possible. 

They descended at the station at Rennes, and 
the old priest led the way to the buffet with the 
alacrity of a keen appetite. I was sharp-set too; 
and, having ascertained that no train left the 
station on any of the westward lines for over an 
hour, I made my way outside, drove rapidly to 
my hotel, cajoled black-browed Marie, who hap- 
pened to be on duty in the office, into preparing 
a dinner-basket for me, packed a few necessaries 
into a small bag, and within the hour was sitting 
contentedly in the waiting-room at the station, 
muffled in a big travelling-cloak, and with a 
ticket for St Malo in my pocket, since that 
happened to be the first train to start. 

As soon as the doors were opened I strolled 
straight to the buffet, and, glancing in as I walked 
past, saw that my two friends were still there, she 
sitting listlessly at the table with downcast eyes, 
and the old priest leaning back in his chair, 
looking much more cheerful than he had done 
in the train. 

I passed on to the buvette and ordered a glass 
of vermouth in anticipation of my dinner, which 
I would eat en route. The St Malo train snorted 
itself away, the Brest train followed, and a careful 
outlook assured me that the two were still where 
I had last seen them. It was along the Vannes 
line, then, that they were travelling; and, sure 
enough, as soon as the train was ready, and 
before the doors were opened, the old priest 
led his charge along to a first-class carriage, and 
the conductor of the train himself shut them 
in, slipping the catch of the door on them. I 
watched them closely from the door of the buvette, 
noted the carriage they occupied, and as soon as 
the outer crowd was loosed from confinement 
and came streaming along the platform, joined 
it and climbed into the carriage next to them, 
wondering much where I was going, but well 
satisfied to go the full journey wherever it might 
be. 

I fell to on my belated dinner, and blessed black- 
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browed Marie for her ample provision. At every 
station I kept an anxious lookout; and at the 
fourth they got down. Allowing them so much 
time to get off the platform that I was almost 
carried off by the train, I followed them. 

It was a tiny place—Cour-des-Comptes—and the 
stationmaster was in a state of extreme agitation 
—I supposed at the sudden rush of business ; but 
later I came to know that he had other reasons. 

The village was some distance away ; my fellow- 
travellers had disappeared, and the grinding of 
rapid wheels in the distance told me that they 
had been expected. 

I set off on foot along the rough country road. 
It was dark as pitch by this time, and I was 
stumbling along as philosophically as might be, 
stubbing my toes on the stones, and at times 
almost coming to my knees in the ruts—it was 
just like walking in a watercourse—when I heard 
a man’s rough voice in the darkness behind 
merrily chanting ‘Ma clef, ma clef, qui a chipé ma 
clef?’ and as the singer came up with me he 
stopped, with a cheerful, ‘Hola, monsieur! You 
get forward slowly.’ 

‘Yes ; it’s pretty rough walking.’ 

‘Come up here on to the bank, monsieur ; that 
is where the cattle go. There, now we shall get 
on quicker.’ 

‘Ah! thanks; that is better. You see I’m a 


stranger here.’ 


‘Monsieur arrived by the train?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘From Paris ?’ 

‘I was in Paris about ten days ago.’ 

‘Ah! a grand place Paris.’ 

‘Yes; a wonderful place. I have been travel- 
ling all over the world; but Paris pleased me 
more than any other city.’ 

‘It is the finest city in the world, he said 
enthusiastically, gratified evidently by my admira- 
tion; ‘but I have never seen it yet. Some 
time ’—— 

‘It is a treat in store for you.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Some time’—— 

We were on a smoother road by this time, and 
presently passed over a bridge, with the rush of 
water down below, and here and there a bead of 
light gleaming out of the darkness of the banks. 

‘You are employed at the station?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, monsieur. I am sous-chef de gare; but I 
live in the village.’ 

‘Is there an inn there?’ 

*Ye—es,’ he said, with a doubtful intonation. 
‘Mother Thibaud can give you a bed—if she will. 
She’s a bit queer-tempered at times. Perhaps I 
can assist monsieur. I am on good terms with 
the daughter, you see.’ 

‘I shall be greatly obliged to you.’ This was 
just the ally I wanted. 

‘Then, if monsieur will take my advice, he will 
order something to drink as soon as we enter, 
and show the old one the colour of his money. 


She can’t withstand that. She’s an old close-fist, 
is Madame Thibaud ; but she loves the pieces, you 
understand, and she must have a good many by 
this time ; and some time’—— 

‘By the way,’ I said, ‘I thought I noticed an 
old gentleman and a lady get out here also, 
Where have they got to?’ 

It was curious, but I certainly got the impres- 
sion of a slight touch of restraint in his voice as 
he replied : 

‘Yes; that was the lady of the Chateau, 
Mademoiselle des Comptes, and M. ITAbbé 
Dieufoy.’ 

‘Do they live here ?’ 

‘Occasionally, monsieur. Not often.’ 

It seemed to me policy not to pursue the subject, 


lest he should arrive at the idea that that was°* 


the sole reason for my being there. Evidently he 
was already on that track, for after a pause he 
asked 

‘Does monsieur make a long stay in Cour-des- 
Comptes ?” 

‘I am not sure yet. The country is rather 
pretty round here—is it not?’ The depth at 
which the river ran gave me the idea that it 
might be so. 

‘Not bad,’ he said; ‘but the life is dull.’ 

‘Not so lively, you think, as Paris ?’ 

‘Name of a dog! No. If I could live in 
Paris I would never visit Cour-des-Comptes ;’ and 
it evidently puzzled him mightily why three people 
in one evening, who could live in Paris if they 
chose, should wish to come to Cour-des-Comptes. 

We arrived at the village and at the inn, which 
seemed a mere drinking-shop. I begged him to 
order whatever he thought fit for the propitiation 
of the old lady, to the end that I might get a 
bed, and we entered. 

A number of other blue-blouses were sitting 
stolidly at the dark wooden tables, automatically 
lifting and setting down their thick pot chopines 
of cider. There was a murmured ‘Good-evening’ 
as we entered; and at sight of a stranger what- 
ever talk had been going on died away into a 
heavy silence. 

My conductor bowed deferentially to the sour- 
faced old dame, in a very white cap and much 
blue petticoat, who sat knitting at the far end 
of the room; and when a pretty, dark-eyed girl 
came forward to the small table where we had 
placed ourselves, to request our order, he put his 
hand over hers as it rested on the table and 
smiled at her, and she showed no annoyance, but, 
on the contrary, seemed rather to like it. 

‘Jeanne, monsieur wants a bed. Can you 
work it?’ 

Jeanne’s pretty lips pursed up as though to 
say it might be difficult, and her shapely shoulders 
gave a tiny shrug as though to say, ‘You know 
why.’ 

‘Meanwhile,’ said she, with a family eye to 


-business, ‘what can I get for messieurs ?’ 
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‘I should like some very good coffee, Jeanne, 
and some fine cognac,’ I said. ‘I dined en route. 
—And you, mon ami?’ I said to my friend from 
the station. 

‘Nothing beats Jeanne’s coffee, he said, ‘and 
cognac fine makes it heavenly.—Tenez, Jeanne! 
Monsieur will pay for it, and then the mother 
will be happy.’ 

I handed Jeanne a twenty-franc piece, and 
asked her to keep it against my board and lodg- 
ing for a day or two. Then I offered my own 
blue-blouse a cigar from my case, and he was 
absolutely happy. He kept glancing out of the 
corner of his eye at the progress of matters at 
the other end of the room, and reporting in a 
low murmur : 

‘The old curmudgeon! She’s biting your gold 
to see if it’s good. It’s all right. Jeanne’s 
making the coffee, and telling the old one she'll 
see to getting a room ready. If Jeanne sees to 
it, you’ll be all right, monsieur. Heavens! what 
a cigar this is!—Tenez, Vaurel, mon beau, just 
smell this ;? and he got up and held it under the 
nose of another blue-blouse at the big table, a 
burly fellow with only one arm and a straw- 
coloured beard and moustache. ‘Ever smelt any- 
thing like that ?’ 

‘Havanna,’ growled Vaurel. 
buy that in Rennes?’ 

‘No; I bought a couple of thousand of those 
in New York, and I’ve just about got through 
them. Permit me to offer you one, M. Vaurel.’ 

‘Mon diew! Two thousand! Why, it is a 
fortune! Monsieur must have a gold-mine if he 
does everything else on the same scale.’ 

I laughed and said, ‘I like a good cigar.’ 

‘Who doesn’t?’ growled Vaurel. ‘But we 
others can’t all get them.’ 

The others along the table looked on with a 
glimmer of interest ia their weather-seamed old 
faces, They were all old men, and their dripping 
mugs of cider looked very cold and uninviting. 
I could not offer cigars to all; but I asked my 
friend if he thought they would be willing to 


‘Monsieur did not 


join us in coffee and cognac. He put it to them 
in a patois I did not understand, and with a grin 
all over his merry face. ‘Would they? Wouldn’t 
they !’ 

Only one questioning voice was raised. It came 
from a shrivelled little old fellow at the far end 
of the table. His face was thin and pinched, his 
eyes watery, and his whole aspect very forlorn 
and broken. 

‘Monsieur is not a Prussian—is he?’ he asked 
in French. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Pere Goliot,’ growled Vaurel. 
‘Don’t you think I know a Prussian when I 
see one 

‘When one has suffered it makes one suspicious,’ 
said the old man in a shaky voice. 

‘And have not I suffered at their hands?’ 
asked Vaurel. 

‘No doubt, Monsieur Vaurel; but not as I. 
My three brave boys’-—— He put down his 
old withered head on the table and _ fairly 
sobbed. 

‘Cheer up, Pére Goliot, cried Vaurel; ‘times 
are going to be better. Here come the coffee 
and the cognac. Be assured monsieur is no 
Prussian. If he had been I should have known 
it by this arm of mine which is not here, as 
soon as his foot came inside the door. I can 
smell a Prussian a hundred yards away.’ 

‘I’m a Scotchman,’ I said. 

‘There you are, Pere Goliot. Monsieur is a 
Scotchman—do you see? Now, try that coffee ; 
and there are two extra lumps of sugar for you. 
I shall bring you some fish to-morrow ;’ and the 
burly Vaurel got up and patted the old man on 
the back, and made him sip his coffee till a show 
of colour came into his face, and he no longer 
marred the subdued hilarity of the occasion. 
They all looked as if a little warming up inside 
would be beneficial to their bodily comfort. I 
asked Jeanne to leave the bottle of cognac, and 
their contentment was complete. Even Madame 
Thibaud grew almost cheerful. As for Jeanne, 
she hovered around us beaming like a sunset. 


ONIONS OR KITCHEN-LILIES. 


she performs her office on the 
homely onion, which glibly 
enough called the root of a very 
common garden plant. But it is 
no root—merely a bulb or underground bud, from 
which the thread-like roots proceed in hairy 
bunches. Like the potato, it is a tuber or swell- 
ing portion of the lower stem. Curiously, the 


word ‘tuber, which here means an enlarged and 
eatable growth, has precisely the same meaning 
and derivation as ‘tumour’—a malignant swelling 


of animal tissue. The Latin tumeo is responsible 
for both words. 

Truly a humble plant of the kitchen-garden is 
the onion, yet one most wonderful in use and 
valuable beyond the meagre measure of value 
accorded it by ordinary cooks and housewives, 
who have but little conception of the great work it 
is capable of performing in the human economy, 
though they certainly look upon it as the 
vegetable most useful after the potato and 
cabbage, 

The onion comes of a very noble herbaceous 
family—an aristocratic family—from the stock of 
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which have sprung many notable scions and lovely 
offshoots; for the somewhat despised onion is 
own cousin to the stately lily, whether the Arum 
or lovely Lenten lily, the lily of the valley, or the 
fair, floating water-lily—all these are of the great 
liliaceous race. The onion is also cousin to the 
daffodil—the gorgeous, golden daffodil or narcissus ; 
it is even allied to the gigantic dragon-tree of 
Teneriffe, which bears little trace of the seeming 
frail lily tribe, but nevertheless is a monstrous lily. 
Thus has the onion illustrious origin, though to 
the ordinary observer nothing classical or romantic 
seems connected with its hot presence. It seems 
quite in the right order of things that ancient 
poets should sing of lilies and daffodils; and, 
though none mention the onion, it is deserving of 
more attention and notice. That Ulysses, on his 
doleful visit to the ‘Country of the Dead,’ should 
see waving fields of asphodels—merely a kind of 
daffodil—appears quite the right thing; but had 
those fields been composed of long onion-spikes, 
shaking in the breeze, one can imagine that the 
Stygian fields would lose all their suggestive 
weirdness, and that their grimness would depart. 
Yet both plants are of the lilies; both own the 
same original stock. 

Allium is the immediate family name of the 
long-descended onion, although there are other 
Alliums, such as the leek, garlic, eschalot, and so 
forth—all lily species, and yet not one of them 
fitted, as the stately lilies are, to delight the senses 
of either sight or smell, Scent in plenty all their 
bulbs have, but somewhat unpleasant to super- 
sensitive nostrils, and, in consequence, delicate 
palates are apt to turn from eating that which 
might be the health’s salvation. To some people 
there is no more disagreeable odour present in 
the vegetable world—except asafetida, to which 
the scent is allied—than that of the onion; this 
is to be regretted, as it militates against the use- 
fulness of a plant that is in itself almost a 
medicine-chest, as will be shown. 

Before leaving the historical side of the subject, 
it is suggestive that the national emblem of Wales, 
which is Allium porrum—the leek—should, like 
the fleur-de-lis and other lilies of France, be of 
the onion tribe. In heraldry, however, Allium cepa 
—the onion—is unknown; nevertheless it might 
fitly form part of the emblem of a medical society, 
as it is pre-eminently a medicinal plant as well 
as a valuable vegetable. Or as the emblem of a 
trades-union the bulb would certainly not be out 
of place, since the very name not only suggests 
but means ‘union.’ The name onion comes from 
the Latin wnio (one); and the bulb is one of the 
most perfect symbols of union, since, though but 
one compact, firm, and strong bulb, it is composed 
of countless rings or layers of fleshy tissues, in a 
sense separate and yet joined, that cling in white, 
silvery foldings, juicy, hot, and very wholesome, 
round the inner heart. 

Many people turn with disgust from the sus- 


picion of the onion in any dish at table, whether 
it be purée, soup, stew, salad, or the bulb plain. 
boiled. Yet, as has been stated, the onion should 
be reckoned with as a dietary friend and not an 
enemy. A hot and keen-biting, ill-savoured friend 
it may be, but one altogether splendid in its 
operations, cleansing and opening the myriad 
minute sewer-ways, in their encasing sheaths of 
skin, and thrusting out through their proper 
channels, the pores and other outlets of the body, 
the foul matters held by the blood. Thus, as a 
skin-tonic and a restorer of nature’s finest, fairest 
tints to the faded flesh, it is one of the best com- 
plexion-revivers in existence. Those who eat the 
onion may depend on soon possessing soft and 
supple skin, with firm and wholesome flesh 
beneath, and pores, freed from acne, working 
easily and well. Eruptions will disappear under 
the germ-killing influence of the lily-bulb of the 
kitchen ; and there will be no need for the eaters 
of it to fear plague or infectious sickness. To 
microbe, germ, bacillus, whether of the insidious 
influenza, smallpox, or any fever, the kitchen- 
lily is a determined foe; disease-germs cannot 
live in its presence or thrive in human blood 
charged with its juice. 

In remote country villages one sometimes sees 
an old custom which, in its essence, is wise, 
though the performers do not know its why or 
wherefore ; as their forebears did, so do they. 
This is to place plates full of sliced onion at the 
side of any bed or coffin wherein lies the body of 
a person dead of infectious disease. This good 
and shrewd practice was based on the observation 
of the blackening of the onion and practical 
experience of the usefulness of the habit, not on 
scientific knowledge. But the floating germs were 
attracted to that blackening onion, and settled 
on the vegetable death-snare thickly, the result 
being the onion’s discoloration and the great puri- 
fication of the air in the death-chamber. The 
story is true of a house wherein ropes of onions 
intended for sale were hung escaping a small- 
pox epidemic, which attacked the neighbouring 
houses, 

The onion is a killer of germs already taken 
into the blood. The white corpuscles in the vital 
current are rendered strong by its presence, and 
are enabled to enclose and absorb the microbe 
that else would cause disease, perhaps death. 
Besides being able to revitalise, purify, and refresh 
the blood-current, the onion is a most powerful 
stimulator and cleanser of the stomach and liver, 
its presence enabling these two organs to do their 
work far better, by relieving them of disease- 
particles, and by acting as a strong tonic. Mark 
the effect on the membrane of the mouth when a 
slice of raw onion is masticated. Instantly the 
channels of the salivary fluid are opened, the 
mouth ‘waters, and pours into the mouth-cavity 
a perfect flood of nature’s first digestive juice, 
charged with the powerful ptyaline that can con- 
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vert all starchy substances into the sugar which 
alone the tissues can absorb, Even the tear-glands 
of the eyes pour out their waters at the approach 
of the keen onion, not waiting for any contact ; 
and so it will not be a matter for wonder that 
the soft, delicate membrane of the stomach-coatings 
should flush pink and be excited into strong 
action at the entrance of the biting bulb, which 
is no sooner received therein than all the gastric 
glands are set briskly at work, pouring out the 
second digestive juice that converts all nitro- 
genous matter into the peptones that the tissues 
must absorb. No stimulus acts more strongly on 
the gastric glands than Doctor Onion’s juice, and 
nothing cleans the stomach better. The liver also, 
feeling the influence, pours out its bile, which 
mingles with the pancreatic juice in the intestine 
beyond the stomach proper, to act upon all fats 
and oils which are dealt with there. Thither 
goes the fine volatile oil contained in the onion’s 
juice—the first cause of the great dislike to the 
valuable food. For the bile and pancreatic juice 
together are able to emulsify all fats contained 
in the thick chyme that enters from the stomach, 
so converting it into the thinner milky chyle 
that can be absorbed by way of the little lacteal 
channels directly into the blood for further con- 
veyance into the general circulation. But the 
tiny globules of the volatile oil of the onion are 
so fine that very many of them escape the emul- 
sification that awaits all fats beyond the stomach- 
gland, and they are conveyed intact with all their 
purifying power into the blood-current, in com- 
pany with the frothy, milky chyle in which they 
are afloat. Through the skin-passages, even into 
the air-passages of the lungs, and everywhere, 
penetrate these little oil-globules, the mighty 
slayers of all noxious humours in the body, and 
the cause of the peculiar smell that accompanies 
the breath of the onion-eater. 

No one likes to smell of onions, and herein 
lies the objection to the bulb, even in the esti- 
mation of the most rabid seeker after the beauty 
health brings. Such a smell is not only disagree- 
able, but is supposed to indicate a coarse appetite, 
to suggest all manner of nasty tastes both in eating 
and in manners. It is only reckoned fitting that 
ploughboys and clodhoppers should cat of onions ; 
dainty ladies never. Yet the teeth that can work 
upon the onion are teeth secure from attack: of 
fatal fungi forms that are the cause of quick 
decay ; the eaters are safe from toothache gripe 
or neuralgic pains, and teeth already in the clutch 
of ills may have the decay arrested for a long 
while by the timely use of the all-powerful bulb. 
What teeth are whiter and stronger than those 
of the Italian or Spanish peasant? Yet a great 
onion of the mild type that grows in the warm 
southern lands will often form the sole dinner of 
these people of robust health and ivory teeth, 
who do not mind either the pungent taste or the 
strong resultant smell exhaling from the vapour 


of their breath. For lovely teeth like theirs one 
ought really to be willing to do more than eat 
Allium cepa, the teeth-preserver. 

Is one given to lying awake long o’ nights? 
Then again Nature’s compact medicine-chest is at 
hand where Allium cepa is, and the lily-bulb 
comes forward as a strong soporific, a sleep-giver. 
For by means of the abundant phosphorus, the 
free phosphoric acid, contained within its juicy 
tissues, the onion is a splendid nervine that can 
calm and soothe the harassed nerves, giving peace 
and nourishment to the jaded brain, and, by so 
doing, calming the irritation into rest and inducing 
sleep. By this good action on the nerves it is 
that the onion is reckoned so useful in neuralgia 
wherever that distressing malady occurs. 

The onion has also great power in breaking up 
an incipient cold, as well as in ridding the system 
of a cold already upon it. For it is a splendid 
warmth-giver to the blood when eaten raw, and 
can impart such a glow of heat to the vital 
current as no other food-substance can give. Of 
course this is due to the hot acridity of the bulb, 
the cook will say. But it is partly due to the 
very abundant carbon which the onion carries in 
its substance. This carbon is chemically of the 
same nature as the coal we put in our grates, and 
its action in the body is practically the same as 
the action of the coal in the fireplace, since the 
carbon of the onion fires by natural combustion so 
soon as it comes in contact with the oxygen in 
the blood; hence the great heat evolved which 
strengthens the system and aids it to drive out 
colds. Catarrhal patients derive enormous benefit 
from the onion, which, during the influenza epi- 
demic the country lately passed through, was 
recommended by medical men as a good preventive 
and curer of the malady; though many patients 
refused to touch the bulb owing to its unpleasant 
smell, preferring instead to let the disease run its 
course and to take the risk of succeeding weakness, 

It seems strange that the benefits of the kitchen- 
lily should not be held to outweigh its one un- 
pleasantness, But it is said that a slice of dry 
bread eaten after it will absorb much of the odour 
from the breath; also that the eating of parsley 
is good for this, as well as the eating of a stick of 
celery (a form of parsley this, by the way); so 
none need refuse the onion because of its smell. 

It is interesting to make inquiry into the cause 
of this unfortunate quality of the onion. It is 
simply due to the presence in some quantity of 
another mineral matter in the bulb—sulphur. It is 
this sulphur that gives the onion its germ-killing 
property, and makes the bulb so very useful a 
medicinal agent at all times, but especially in the 
spring, which used to be—and still is in many 
places—the season for taking brimstone and 
treacle in old-fashioned houses before sulphur 
tablets came into vogue. 

Now, sulphur when united to hydrogen, one of 
the gases of water, forms sulphuretted hydrogen, 
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and then becomes a foul-smelling, well-nigh a 
fetid, compound, The onion, being so juicy, has 
a very large percentage of water “in its tissues, 
and this, combining with the sulphur, forms the 
strongly-scented and offensive substance called 
sulphuret of allyle, which is found in all the 
Alliums, This sulphuret of allyle mingles more 
especially with the volatile or aromatic oil of the 
onion ; it is identical with the malodorant principle 
found in asafctida, which is almost the symbol 
of all smells that are nasty. The horse-radish, so 
much liked with roast-beef for its keen and biting 
property, and the ordinary mustard of our tables 
both owe their strongly stimulative properties to 
this same sulphuret of allyle, which gives them 
heat and acridity, but not an offensive smell, 
owing to the different arrangement of the atoms 
in their volatile oils. This brings us to a most 
curious fact in nature, that most strangely, yet 
most certainly, constructs all vegetable volatile 
oils in exactly the same way—composes them all, 
whether they are the aromatic essences of cloves, 
oranges, lemons, cinnamon, thyme, rose, verbena, 
turpentine, or onion, of exactly the same propor- 
tions, which are eighty-eight and a quarter of 
carbon to eleven and three-quarters of hydrogen, 
and obtains all the vast-seeming diversities that 
our nostrils detect in their scent simply by a 
different arrangement of the atoms in each vege- 
table oil. Oxygen alters some of these hydro- 
carbons ; sulphur others. 

As a bone-maker, as well as a food for brain- 
workers, Allium cepa is unsurpassed by reason of 
the phosphorus it holds. This phosphorus unites 
with the lime obtained from drinking-water to 
make phosphate of lime, the chief constituent in 


bone-building. Rich in mineral matter, rich in 
oil, a warmth-giver, nervine, soporific, brain-builder, 
bone-maker, germ-destroyer—what appetising food 
should be more in dietary than the onion, and 
what bulb should hold a higher place upon our 
tables ? 

For the onion is appetising, spite of delicate 
noses. Served in slices with vinegar, pepper, and 
salt, what more savoury relish may be found for 
cold meats or cold fish than the kitchen-lily? 
What salad is complete without it? What would 
the cook do without her jar of pickled onions? 
Cooking eliminates much of the ill odour, but 
renders the bulb less valuable as an article of diet 
than the raw onion is. Even the soaking in 
vinegar renders it less useful than the bulb fresh 
sliced. Every housewife knows the fried onion— 
that rich and savoury dish—and knows also that 
if she would have a rich brown colouring for her 
gravies she can find nothing better than the fried 
bulb, more especially if she includes a little of 
the skin in her frying. This colouring is due to 
the presence of caramelin, a black substance iden- 
tical with that found in burnt-sugar when fired 
for the making of ‘black jack,’ the gravy-colour- 
ing, the value of which is well known to the 
maker of meat-extracts. This caramelin is due to 
the presence of carbon in the onion and sugar 
alike. 

Sown in March, using an ounce of seed to each 
rood of ground, the main crop may be thinned 
six weeks later; for autumn salads more seed 
may be sown in July and August. Soot and coal- 
ashes and a rich soil are loved by the bulb, which 
draws its supply of carbon from burnt refuse ; 
and plenty of moisture should be given. 


ARRECIFOS. 


CHAPTER III.—THE BRIG ‘MAHINA. 


o'clock had just struck when 
Barry returned to the hotel with 
a heart as light as that of a boy, 
and, walking into the parlour, found 
it occupied by his friend Watson 
and the three others. 

‘Here I am, you see, Mr Watson, just in time 
for a yarn and a smoke before I leave. Will you 
give me your key, please ?’ 

‘Ay, ay, sonny,’ said the rumbling-voiced mate, 
taking it from his pocket. ‘Hurry up. Welsh- 
rarebit in five minutes.’ 

Hastily changing his borrowed clothes, Barry 
went into his own room and packed his one bag, 
which he at once carried downstairs. Fortunately 
he owed the landlord nothing; and, though he 
had but three shillings in the world, his face 
indicated nothing but a supreme content when he 
rejoined the old mate and his companions. 


The Welsh-rarebit and its liquid concomitants ¢ 


having been duly disposed of, Barry rose and told 
his friends that, as he must be on board his new 
ship by midnight, and then had to write a letter, 
he must leave them. He now shook hands all 
round, each man wishing him luck. 

Watson came to the door with him. ‘Got all 
you want, sonny? Anything I can do for you?’ 

‘Yes. Come into the side-parlour here, and 
I'll tell you my yarn before I write that letter. 
I’ve a full hour, and I can do both in that 
time.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Watson in his deep voice as he 
seate himself. 

‘Well, here it is—the yarn, I mean. I came out 
here to Sydney two years ago, chief-officer on the 
Maid of Judah. There were a lot of passengers. 
One family—an old gentleman, his wife, and 
daughter—and myself got pretty thick.’ 

“Count of the daughter?’ 

Barry nodded. ‘Yes. The skipper was a lardy- 
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da sort of a chap, and fell foul of me on account 
of talking to her too much; so he told the girl’s 
mother, who was a silly, brainless sort of a 
woman, and thought him a perfect gentleman. I 
knew him better. Between the two of them 
they made trouble enough for me, though the 
old gentleman stuck to me, and didn’t believe 
Anyway, the girl liked me 
best, you see.’ 

The old mate nodded. ‘I’ve seen a lot of 
skippers like that. The way women—married 
women travellin’ alone especially—takes to such 
swabs is agin natur’. J don’t understand it— 
never could.’ 

‘Well, resumed Barry, ‘one day, after we 
reached Sydney, the skipper and I came to blows 
—over the girl. I asked for leave—told him I 
was going ashore to see the Maynards. He said 
something foul about the girl, and so I dropped 
it into him—knocked him off the break of the 
poop on to the main-deck. He was nearly 
killed. “I got two months in jail.’ 

Rumbling-voice nodded again. ‘An’ o’ course 
the gal wouldn’t recognise you again. Don’t tell 
me. J know something about women.’ 

Barry smiled. ‘But she isn’t one of that sort, 
Mr Watson. Both she and her father used to 
come and see me; the mother hated me. Of 
course, when I came out, the owners of the 
Maid of Judah wouldn't have anything to do 
with me after spoiling the beauty of their 
curly-headed pet skipper; and so I was stranded 
for a bit. But I soon got a berth as mate on a 
brig called the Tawera, trading between Tahiti, 
Valparaiso, and Sydney. I used to write to the 
girl (whose mother had died meantime), and I 
was putting by money. Then I got into another 
mess.’ 

‘Woman?’ queried Watson, puffing solemnly at 
his pipe. 

‘No,’ answered Barry hotly. ‘Didn’t I tell 
you that I used to write to her? I’m not one 
of that sort.’ 

‘Beg pardon, sonny. I’m an old fool. But 
what was the mess ?’ 

‘I left the Tawera—like a blind fool—at 
Tahiti, and sailed for the Paumotu group on a 
pearl-shelling cruise in a cutter. We ran ashore 
on a reef off Ahunui, and lost nearly every- 
thing, of course—I was half-owner—and lived on 
the Paumotus for nearly a year before I could 
get away to Auckland. Then I came to Sydney 
—best place for another ship, you know; but I 
couldn’t get one. Had to pawn all my gear to 
keep myself going. Didn’t care to go and see 
her—you know, under the circs.—afraid of the 
old woman; I didn’t know she was dead. So 
I booted it around trying to get a ship. Now, 
here comes the curious part of my yarn. I 
had hardly got a ship when I—just after I 
left you this evening—met Mr Maynard. He’s 
broke—lost all his money in a mine or some- 


thing. She—the girl, I mean—had to take a 
berth in a draper’s shop. But I’ve seen her; 
and everything’s all right, and’ I’m as happy as 
a sand-boy. Let’s have something to drink. I 
must hurry off aboard, and write a letter to her. 

‘Steady, boy! steady about drinks ;’ and the 
old man put his hand on Barry’s knee. ‘I'll 
have a drink with you with pleasure; but I'll 
pay for them. I don’t suppose you got much 
of an advance—did you, now? How much have 
you left ?’ 

Barry laughed, and then told the old mate 
his story in detail, and confessed to having but 
three shillings left. 

‘Mr Barry, you’re a gentleman. I hope the 
girl is one of the right 

‘She is one’—— began Barry. 

‘There—that ll do, my boy. I’m sure she is; 
a girl who sticks to her father in that way 
will make the two ends and bight of a good 
wife. Now, look here. I’ve a hundred or two 
in the Bank of Australasia here; and if you 
want a tenner—ay, or two—you can have it 
straight away; the landlord will cash a cheque 
for me.’ 

Barry gripped the old sailor’s hand. 

‘You’re a “white man,” as they say here in 
Australia—a white man to the backbone, and I 
thank you sincerely—very sincerely ; but I don’t 
want it. Yet I’d like you to know Miss 
Maynard. Here is the address. I’m writing to 
her to-night, as soon as I get aboard; and I'll 
let her know you are coming. I had no time 
to tell her a heap of things—all about our 
being cast away on the Paumotus, and all the 
rest of it. Now I must be off—it’s past eleven, 
and I have promised to be on board at twelve. 
We sail at daylight.’ Then he gave his friend 
some particulars about the brig. 

Watson shook the young man’s hand warmly, 
and they parted. 

Half-an-hour later Barry was standing on the 
wharf, hailing the brig. A boat at once pushed 
off from her side and pulled in. The wind by 
this time had greatly decreased in violence ; but 
it was still blowing strongly, though the sky 
was fairly clear and a few stars were showing. 

Jumping into the boat—which was manned by 
four native sailors, and steered by a thick-set, 
powerful white man, who was wrapped in a 
heavy coat, and who bade Barry a gruff ‘Good- 
evening’—she was quickly slewed round, and in 
a few minutes was alongside again. No lights 
were visible on deck; but Captain Rawlings was 
standing in the waist smoking a cigar. 

‘Ha! here you are, Mr Barry,’ he said plea- 
santly, shaking hands with his new officer. 
‘Come below with me, please. Mr Barradas, 
hoist in the boat as quickly as possible. Mr 
Barry, this is Mr Barradas, my second mate.’ 

Following the captain, Barry entered the cabin, 
which was large and well lighted. A native 
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steward was in attendance; at a sign from Raw- 
lings he brought decanters of spirits and two 
glasses, and placed them on the table. 

‘Take a drink, Mr Barry. Let us drink success 
to our voyage.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Barry, and Rawlings clinked 
his own glass against his in a friendly fashion. 
Then, as he set his glass down, the captain, still 
smiling in his pleasant manner, said, ‘That is 
your cabin there, Mr Barry ; the steward will put 
your things in. And now you'll be surprised to 
hear that I’ve decided to get under way at 
once, instead, of waiting for daylight. Steward, 
tell Mr Barradas to get ready to heave up.’ 

Barry’s face expressed his astonishment and dis- 
appointment—astonishment that the captain should 
choose a dark and boisterous night to take his 
departure, and disappointment at his thus being 
prevented from writing to Rose Maynard and 
sending his letter ashore. Rawlings was quick to 
note the change in his face, and his own features, 
too, underwent a sudden transformation. 

‘I expect my orders not to be questioned, Mr 
Barry,’ he said in a sharp, imperious tone. 

‘Certainly not,’ assented Barry. ‘I am merely 
disappointed at being unable to write a very im- 
portant letter. That is all, sir.’ 

The captain’s smile was back in an instant. 

‘Can you do it in a quarter of an hour?’ he 
asked. 

‘Less than that ; ten—five minutes will do. I 
can scribble a few lines at once if you will allow 
me. But how can I get it ashore?’ 

‘Oh, the Custom-House fellow, the tide-waiter, 
will take it for you. I’ll put him ashore in the 
dinghy as soon as we begin to heave up. Be as 
quick as you can, please. Steward, bring writing 
gear for Mr Barry—quick.’ 

Whilst Barry hurriedly scribbled a few lines to 
Rose telling her that the brig was putting to sea 
at that moment, and that he would write her 
fully at the first available opportunity, Captain 
Rawlings paced to and fro in the main cabin, 
waiting. 

‘Ah, finished already? The tide-waiter is asleep 
in his cabin, and I said I would not disturb him 
till the last moment. But I’ll wake him now.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Barry, handing him the 
letter. ‘Shall I go for’ard now, sir?’ 

‘If you please, answered Rawlings politely. 

The moment Barry left the cabin the captain 
opened the letter, read it, smiled contemptuously, 
and closed it again. Then he too went on deck, 
and walked aft. 

‘Are you ready, bos’un?’ he said to a man who, 
with two others, was standing by the dinghy 
davits, on the port side. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then lower away; and, here, put this letter 
in his pocket. Take him well up into the middle 
of the wharf, and lay him down somewhere under 
shelter.’ 


Just as the windlass pawls gave their first 
clink, the dinghy was lowered, and in a few 
seconds shot out from the brig’s side. Reaching 
the wharf steps, one man jumped out and held 
the boat, whilst the other two lifted out the 
inanimate figure of the Custom-House officer, 
carried him up the wharf, and laid him down 
under the shelter of a housed-in donkey-engine, 
Then one of them, the boatswain, thrust Barry’s 
letter into the man’s breast-pocket, and the two 
left him. In less than ten minutes the boat was 
alongside again and being hoisted up. 

As the brig’s forefoot came over her anchor, 
Rawlings, who gave his orders very quietly, 
waited for a favourable moment. A gust of wind 
canted her head away from the shore of the 
little bay, and in a few seconds her anchor was 
a-trip, and, under her fore and main topsails and 
headsails only, the Mahina wore round, and began 
to slip through the water. 

As soon as the anchor was secured Rawlings 
came for’ard and stood beside his chief mate, 
watching the shore lights. 

‘That ‘ll do, Mr Barry. We’re all right now. 
With this westerly we won’t run foul of anything 
coming up the harbour. Leave a couple of these 
native chaps here on the lookout; they can see 
through a stone wall.’ 

In less than an hour the brig was between the 
Heads, and then Rawlings told Barry to make 
more sail, and gave the helmsman his course, 
E.N.E. 

As the mate called out to the hands to loose 
the topgallant sails, and half-a-dozen men sprang 
aloft, the captain turned to Barry. 

‘Oh, I had quite forgotten those jail-birds. 
Bos’un, bring a light. Come with me, Mr Barry ; 
and,’ he added, ‘bring one of these with you,’ as 
he took a belaying-pin out of the rail. 

Wondering what was now afoot, Barry followed 
the skipper to the deck-house, the after-part of 
which was used as a sail-locker. The door was 
locked. 

‘Hold that light up, bos’un, said Rawlings 
quietly, as he took a key from his pocket and 
opened the door. ‘Now then, men, come out, and 
look smart about it.’ 

One by one the four ruffianly fellows whom 
Barry had seen on the wharf in the afternoon 
came out. The tallest of them, with a sullen look 
at the captain, muttered something under his 
breath. 

‘None of that, now,’ said Rawlings, and quick 
as lightning he dealt the man a smashing blow on 
the head with the iron belaying-pin. He fell full- 
length upon the deck, and lay there motionless. 
Rawlings looked at him with calm unconcern. 
‘Take him for’ard,’ he said in drawling tones to 
the other three, ‘and take warning, too. Let me 
see one of you but look sideways at me or any 
of my officers, and you’ll get a surprise. Off you 
go.’ 
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Shortly after four-bells had struck, as the chief- 
mate was seated on the skylight smoking his 
pipe and thinking of the unnecessary violence of 
Captain Rawlings, Barradas, who had the watch, 
stopped in front of him. 

‘Don’t you care about turning in?’ he asked 
civilly. 

‘No, I don’t feel a bit sleepy; in fact, I’ll be 
glad when it’s eight-bells.’ 

The second mate nodded, took a couple of 
turns up and down the deck, and then stopped 
again. ‘What do you think of the Mahina? She 
can sail—eh 

‘She does seem very fast.’ 

‘Fastest vessel in the Pacific for her size, but 
a bit overmasted. Think I can give her the 
royals now ; the wind is taking off, and sea going 
down fast.’ Then, after he had given the necessary 
orders, he began again: ‘Heard you were mate 
of the Tawera, mister.’ 

Barry nodded. 

‘Then you’re used to Kanakas and their ways?’ 
—this half-questioningly, half-affirmingly. ‘These 
chaps here—most of them, anyway—are Kanakas, 
Good sailor-men, too. Better than those swabs 
we had to shove in the sail-locker until we got 
to sea. But I dare say we’ll knock some work 
out of them.’ 

‘Did they try to run away, then?’ 

Barradas grinned. ‘We didn’t give ’em the 
chance. We’re short-handed as it is.’ 

‘I heard that half-a-dozen of your men had 
bolted,’ said Barry. 

‘Did you? Why, who told you? Oh, the 
wharf policeman. Yes, that’s right enough. We 
did lose six men. They were six of our best 
men, too—Penrhyn Islanders.’ Then he quickly 
moved away, and, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, seemed deeply interested in the man who 
was loosing the fore-royal. 

Presently Rawlings came on deck, and said to 
Barradas : 

‘Poor Tracey is dead. He breathed his last a 
few minutes ago.’ Then he addressed Barry : 

‘My poor mate is dead, Mr Barry.’ 

Barry jumped up in astonishment. ‘I’m sorry 
to hear that, sir. I had no idea he was on 
board.’ . 

‘Yes, poor fellow,’ replied Rawlings quietly ; 
‘he refused to go ashore. In fact, he pleaded so 
hard with me that I could not resist his wishes. 
He hated the idea of dying in a hospital, so I 
gave way to him.’ 

‘What was his illness ?’ 

Rawlings hesitated a moment, and then answered : 
‘I might as well tell you, though only Mr 
Barradas and myself are aware of the cause of 
his death. Two days ago he shot himself in a fit 
of depression. I had two doctors off at once to 
see him ; but they both told me that he could not 
possibly live, and that even to move him ashore 
would hasten the end. Now, will you come below?’ 


With a curious but yet undefined feeling of 
dissatisfaction, Barry went below with the captain, 
who, taking off his cap, opened the door of one 
of the staterooms, and motioned to his chief- 
officer to follow. 

Lying in the bunk of the stateroom, which 
was well lit up, was the figure of a man, who, 
when Rawlings lifted the sheet which covered his 
face—handsome even in death—appeared to Barry 
to have been about thirty years of age. Round 
the forehead and upper part of the head was a 
bandage. This Rawlings lifted and showed Barry 
a bullet-hole in the left temple; then, covering 
up the dead man’s face again, he stepped out into 
the main cabin, and motioned Barry to a seat. 

‘Sit down, Mr Barry. You must listen to me 
for a few minutes, and I shall now quickly 
explain to you one or two things that may have 
appeared somewhat strange to you since you 
joined the ship. I have had a very great deal of 
trouble—trouble that my officers have shared with 
me. But I must tell you the story in detail, 
painful as it is for me to relate it. Indeed, 
neither Barradas, myself, nor the boatswain—the 
only three remaining out of the ship’s original 
company—care to speak of it, for death and 
disaster have followed us throughout. 

‘When Tracey joined me in Honolulu as mate 
he was accompanied by his wife, a young Aus- 
tralian lady, to whom he was deeply attached. 
He was anxious to pay for her accommodation 
during the cruise; but to this I would not 
consent. I saw he was simply overjoyed at her 
being allowed to sail with him. 

‘I bought this vessel intending to run her 
among the Marshall and Caroline Islands in the 
usual trade; you know—coco-nut oil, turtle-shell, 
and sharks’ fins. After leaving Honolulu we 
cruised among the eastward islands, and did well 
—so well that we nearly filled the ship. Then 
we stood away for the Carolines, and on our way 
ran into Port Léle on Strong’s Island to wood 
and water. It was after we left there that Tracey 
lost his wife. Poor girl! her end was a terrible 
one.” He sighed, and then resumed: ‘A very 
terrible end—she was lost overboard. But let me 
tell the whole story. 

‘Whilst we were lying at anchor at Léle we 
met an old trader there, with whom Tracey and 
myself frequently spent an evening. One night 
when we were talking together over various 
matters, the old man—who was very ill at the 
time—told us he had a secret to reveal if we 
made it worth his while. Knowing him as I had 
for many years as an honest old fellow, I listened 
with interest to what he had to say, and in a 
few minutes he had satisfied Tracey and myself 
that he knew of the existence of one of the 
richest pearling-grounds in the Pacific ; and, pro- 
vided he could find partners who would deal 
squarely with him, he would disclose the exact 


locality. His poverty had prevented him from. 
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buying a vessel and returning to the island, 
which was only a week’s sail from Léle; but as 
the years went by, and his prospect of buying a 
vessel seemed as far off as ever, he determined to 
seek the aid of others. As a proof of his state- 
ments, he not only showed us a dozen or so of 
splendid pearl-shells, but also a score or two of 
magnificent pearls. Some of these he entrusted 
to me to sell for him in Sydney. I have, at his 
request, kept a few for myself. Let me show 
them to you.’ 

Going into his cabin, he presently returned 
with six or eight pearls, all of which were cer- 
tainly splendid specimens. Placing them on the 
scarlet tablecloth, he pushed them over to Barry 
to examine. 

‘They certainly are beauties. I’ve seen larger 
and better in the Paumotus when I was in the 
Tawera,; said Barry; ‘but anyway that lot is 
worth four hundred or five hundred pounds.’ 

Rawlings nodded. ‘Well, to cut a long story 
short, we came to an agreement with the old 
man, whereby I was to find divers, and provide 
all working expenses, boats, and the necessary 
gear; and I was to receive one-half of all the 
shell and pearls found. Tracey was to stand in 
with us too—old Gurden and myself were to each 
give him one-tenth. 

‘Taking the old man on board—the poor old 
fellow was not only in feeble health, but was 
childishly anxious, as he said, “to smell the smell 
of a big town again”—we left Strong’s Island for 
Sydney. From the very first Gurney became 
weaker, and on the fourth or fifth day out he 
told us that he did not believe he would live 
through the night. We tried to cheer him up; 
but he only shook his head, and requested us to 
commit to paper the exact bearings of the patches 
of the pearl-shell beds in the lagoon he was 
doomed never to see again. This was done, and he 
then requested that, as Tracey’s wife had nursed 
him during the time he was on board, what 
would have been his share of the profits of our 
coming venture should be given to her, as he had 
not a relative or connection in the world. Early 
in the morning he had breathed his last. 

‘We buried the old fellow that afternoon, and 
almost immediately afterwards dirty weather came 
up from the northward, and by nine o’clock we 
were driving along under an ugly sky at a great 
rate. Tracey was below, and I was on deck with 
Barradas, who had taken the wheel for a few 
minutes to allow the man who was steering 
to lend a hand at some job on the main-deck. 
Just then poor Alice Tracey came up from 
below, walked aft, and stood at the stern with 
her hand on the rail, looking at the brig’s boiling 
wake ; this was a frequent habit of hers. Neither 
of us took any further notice of her after she had 
remarked that the cabin was very stuffy—we were 
running before the wind at the time. About five 
minutes later I went for’ard; and, just as Bar- 


radas was giving up the wheel again, he noticed 
that Mrs Tracey had disappeared. He gave the 
alarm in an instant, for he knew she had not 
gone below, and must have fallen overboard 
without a cry. 

‘In bringing-to, to lower a boat, our decks 
were twice filled, and this caused much delay, 
Poor Tracey nearly went mad, and both he and 
the boatswain searched for her all night in two 
boats, whilst we burnt every blue light on board, 
and then kept a flare going till daylight—all 
without avail. We were then about five miles 
west of Pleasant Island; and Tracey had a wild 
hope that his wife, who was a splendid swimmer, 
might have kept herself afloat and succeeded in 
reaching the land, which is densely populated. 
To please him, I sent the boats ashore, and made 
inquiries from the natives; but, of course, there 
was not the slightest hope—she must have hurt 
herself when she fell, and sunk at once, or else 
she could not have failed to have been seen or 
heard by one of the two boats. 

‘The rest of the voyage was sad enough in all 
conscience, for Tracey was never the same man 
again. The crew, too, began to get the idea that 
we were to be an unlucky ship, and eventually 
became gloomy, discontented, and finally almost 
mutinous. I dropped a good many of them at 
various islands as we came along, but picked up 
others in their places—just the sort of men I 
wanted for divers and boat-work. At Levuka I 
shipped six Penrhyn Islanders—the best divers in 
the Pacific; but the other fellows contaminated 
them, and they too bolted from me in Sydney. 
Poor Tracey took all our misfortunes very much 
to heart, for, in addition to his grief at the 
loss of his wife, he imagined that we should find 
ourselves forestalled when we reached Providence 
Lagoon. He had been very quiet and depressed 
for some days; but I never imagined that his 
mind would become unhinged. However, one 
night he locked himself in his cabin and shot 
himself.’ 

‘Poor fellow!’ said Barry, with genuine sym- 
pathy. 

‘I feel his loss most keenly, I can assure you,’ 
resumed Rawlings, laying down his cigar, and 
sighing as he stroked his pointed beard, ‘Well, 
all that could be done for him was done; but, as 
I have just said, the doctors gave no hope from 
the first. When he became conscious—which was 
early on the following day—and was told that he 
had no chance of life, he took it very quietly ; 
but he begged me to let him remain on the ship 
and not to send him ashore. He had an absolute 
horror of dying in hospital, he said. Both of 
the doctors said it was just as well; so I yielded 
to his wishes. Then, besides being my chief- 
officer, he was a personal friend, and was largely 


interested with me in this pearl-shelling venture, 


though he had no share in the brig,’ 
' Barry nodded, ‘ Hard lines,’ 
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‘Hard lines indeed. Now you will see how I 
was situated. Poor Tracey, urging me almost 
with his dying breath to put to sea, my solemn 
promise to him that I would do so the moment I 
could get men to replace those who had run 
away, and my own anxiety—all these things 
tended to irritate and upset me. To get men at 
the Government shipping-office meant a delay of 
perhaps three or four days; to obtain a suitable 
man as mate might have meant a week. During 
this time poor Tracey’s death would have still 
further complicated matters, and hindered the 
Mahina from putting to sea. I had picked up 
those four loafing scoundrels you saw me bring 
aboard only an hour or two before I met you; 
and, just before I did meet you, I had decided to 
give Tracey’s berth to Barradas, and promote the 
boatswain to second mate. However, I did meet 
you, and very glad I am of it, for I am sure we 
shall pull together.’ 


‘I am sure of it,’ answered Barry, who now 
felt a sympathy for the man. 

‘I must tell you, added Rawlings presently, 
with a smile, ‘that I’m not much of a navigator ; 
and as Barradas is no better, I shall rely on you, 
as I did on Tracey.’ 

‘Certainly, sir.’ 

After a few minutes more of conversation, in 
which Rawlings outlined his plans for the trading 
and pearling operations, and showed Barry a large- 
scale chart of Arrecifos Lagoon in the Caroline 
Islands, which was the brig’s destination, the two 
men parted for the night. 

Immediately after breakfast on the following 
morning the brig was laid to, the crew ranged 
upon the deck, and the body of her former chief- 
officer was carried up from the cabin by two native 
seamen and committed to the deep, Rawlings 
reading the service for the burial of the dead at 
sea. 


THE KING OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


By THomMAs LEANDER. 


OST of us have heard at school of 
S| the Galdpagos Islands, for does not 
the equator pass through the 
group? Not one person in a 
thousand, however, renews his ac- 
quaintance even with the name, so 
perhaps it would be well to give a brief descrip- 
tion of the archipelago. 

The islands, which have an estimated area of 
over two thousand square miles, lie off the coast 
of Ecuador, the country to which they belong. 
They are distant about six hundred miles from 
the port of Guayaquil, whence a small schooner 
sails at irregular intervals for Chatham Island. 
The group is volcanic, and two active volcanoes 
have lately been oWserved, one in Albemarle and 
one in James Island. The climate is delightful, 
and it is almost impossible to realise that the 
equator is practically under one’s feet. 

In former times the islands were frequently 
visited by buccaneers for the purpose of careening 
their ships and giving their men a run ashore. 
More lately the South Sea whalers used the 
islands as a port of call; and some of their 
wells, dug out of solid rock, still remain at Tagus 
Cove in Albemarle Island. 

The only island now inhabited is Chatham ; 
but settlements have been made on others at 
various times, notably on Charles Island. As a 
result there are numerous wild cattle, sheep, pigs, 
goats, and horses, to say nothing of any number 
of donkeys. The latter are fine, up-standing 
animals, very quick and alert. Indeed, it is hard 
to believe that they are of the same race as the 
wretched creatures we see in England. Unfortu- 
nately the settlers were not content with import- 


ing these, but added a few dogs, which have 
multiplied to an astounding extent, and have 
played havoc amongst the calves and _porkers. 
Far worse, they have exterminated the gigantic 
tortoise, for which Galipagos was famous, and ~ 
from which its name is derived — galdépagos 
being the Spanish for tortoise. In 1897 we met 
an American scientific expedition that had been 
over nearly all the islands. They had, with very 
great labour and after long search, secured four 
or five specimens, and the party was unanimous 
in saying that these must be the last of their 
race. These tortoises were to be taken to San 
Francisco, sent by special train across to New 
York, and thence shipped to Tring Park for 
Lord Rothschild’s museum there. 

The waters of Galipagos abound in fish of 
many different kinds. Most of them give good 
sport on a stout sea-rod; but the numerous 
sharks cause the loss of much tackle. They are 
so voracious that when a fish is hooked the odds 
are that it will be bitten in two by a shark 
before it can be got into the boat. 

In the lagoons and on any water that is found 
inland there are fair numbers of teal and plover. 
Many flamingoes are to be seen paddling in the 
shallows, and very pretty they are. Seals are 
plentiful, as are turtle. The rocky beaches are 
almost alive with crabs, and are also frequented 
by the huge, black, ugly iguanas. The sea 
iguana is black; his inland brother is always 
green. There are many small birds to be seen; 
the most striking is the cardinal-bird, so called 
from its extremely brilliant colour. 

To come to the ‘king of the islands’ has 
taken a long time, so let me hurry on. We 
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anchored one day in 1898 at Wreck Bay, Chatham 
Island, and a desolate spot it looked. The only 
sign of life was a horse standing near a ram- 
shackle hut on the beach. The island seemed to 
be made of lava boulders, and looked somewhat like 
a heap of coke. Before long, however, a clumsy 
boat was seen to be leaving the beach. Two men 
came on board; and, by mustering all our know- 
ledge of Spanish, we made out that the owner of 
the place had invited us to go up to his hacienda. 
Three of us eagerly accepted the invitation. 

On landing we found horses awaiting us at the 
hut, so we set off along a very rough road. Soon 
after leaving the beach the brush grew very 
thick, so that the trail was shut in by an almost 
impenetrable wall of vegetation. Many of the 
shrubs bore brilliant yellow or red flowers. After 
about five miles riding, all uphill, we came to 
the outskirts of the hacienda. The country here 
became entirely different. Large open fields sur- 
rounded us. The grass grew very luxuriantly. 
Farther on we could see rolling, grassy downs. 
It was like England, after our cruise along the 
sandy coasts of Chili and Peru. Soon we came 
to sugar plantations, and then emerged into the 
settlement itself. We rode up to a large building 
that bore in half-obliterated letters the ambitious 
name of El . Here we were welcomed by 
the ‘king’ of the island, Sefior Manuel Cobos. 

Sefior Cébos is an Ecuadorian by birth. He 
speaks several languages, and has travelled exten- 
sively in Europe. We were taken up to the 
veranda, and at once provided with long glasses 
of a drink called bull, which proved very refresh- 
ing. From the veranda we overlooked the settle- 
ment, and could also see the sugar-mill and a 
large part of the plantations. There are about 
three hundred inhabitants. Practically all the 
men are convicts, and, judging from their faces, I 
should say every one is a potential murderer. 
There are a good many women and children. 
Some of the women are also convicts, and some 
have followed the fortunes of their lords and 
masters. They live in small thatched huts, about 
‘ten people to a hut on an average. All seemed 
happy and contented. After all it was not a bad 
life—plenty of food and a magnificent climate. 
Sefior Cébos told us that sickness is practically 
unknown. Order is maintained by a force of 
nine or ten policemen—a very small number 
when the character of the population is taken 
into account. The men are all provided with the 
indispensable machete, but of course they have 
no firearms, so that when one becomes outrageous 
he is quietly ‘potted’ by the police, secure in 
their possession of carbines. 

Sefior Cébos proposed a ride round the estate, 
and we gladly assented; whereupon orders were 
given to saddle El Diablo and Phosphorus, and 
another animal with an equally terrifying name! 
As our horsemanship is far from good, we rather 
shivered. Luckily it turned out that the names 


were the only fiery things about our steeds. We 
set put after Sefior Cobos, and were followed by 
a retainer bearing large vessels full of bull. At 
every gate or stoppage our Ganymede would 
gallop up, and we had to swig another glass. 

Soon after leaving the settlement we began to 
climb the downs. The whole estate is enclosed 
in a huge ring-fence. Inside are cattle and 
horses in great numbers; outside are greater: 
numbers of the wild cattle. Long lines of lime- 
trees, laden with yellow fruit, cut up the great 
fields. We rode to the top of a ridge, and halted 
to enjoy the view and the breeze. On one side 
lay the blue Pacific, stretching away to the un- 
broken horizon, with here and there patches of 
white where the long rollers broke in spouting 
surf against the rocks. On the other side green 
fields extended to the long lines of dark-green 
banana-trees and the waving fields of sugar-cane. 
The cool breeze that swept in from a thousand 
leagues of ocean was almost intoxicating in its 
freshness. However, as we had to be on board the 
ship by four, we had to jog on. We passed through 
long avenues of banana-trees, and through fields 
of sugar-cane, and finally got back to El Progreso. 
Time was too short to allow us to visit the 
coffee-plantation and the other parts of the estate. 
We were assured that Galapagos coffee is equal to 
any in the world, and certainly it would have 
been hard to beat the cup we had after lunch. 
Sefior Cébos gave us a very nice repast, with 
about a dozen varieties of vegetables, many fruits, 
some of which we had not seen before, and 
several kinds of chillies, one of the latter nearly 
taking the skin off my tongue. 

After lunch we were given a fifty-pound bag 
of coffee, and bags of limes and oranges; indeed, 
we had to take away samples of nearly all the 
products of the island. 

Seiior Cébos told us that he was going to be in 
Paris for the Exposition, and that he was taking 
over an exhibit from the Galapagos. At last we 
had very reluctantly to take leave of our genial 
host and jog back to Wreck Bay, where the ship 
was only awaiting our arrival to sail for Callao. 


SUNSET FROM BOAR’S HILL, NEAR OXFORD. 


Marve..ous vision! How the spangled sky 
Pays its mute reverence to the setting sun, 

Its evening worship when the day is done, 

And all the golden clouds in order lie! 

Such perfect silence and due symmetry 
Reigns in the living West, and scarcely one 
Of all who daily see the day’s course run 

Looks on the sacred service reverently. 

And now the sun is set, and the pale night 
Draws its gray curtain o’er the flickering West 
That bids the sun adieu as to a guest 

Watched till at length he passes out of sight ; 
Yet the dull workers of the earth work on, 
For whom the sun through all the day has shone. 

R. A. 8. J. 
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